Message  from  the  Editor 


Three  stories  in  this  issue  consider  some  of  the  most 
daunting  challenges  facing  the  United  States  and  offer 
strategies  to  help  the  new  administration  meet  those 
challenges. 

The  cover  story  outlines  a  global  agenda  for  the  United 
States.  Painstakingly  bipartisan  in  its  derivation,  the  story  advo¬ 
cates  “selective  global  leadership”  in  foreign  and  defense  policy, 
combined  with  “strengthened  and  revitalized  alliances”  In  prac¬ 
tical  terms,  that  strategy  means  striking  a  difficult  financial 
balance  between  short-term  military  readiness  and  long-term 
military  modernization.  It  means  expanding  U.S.  alliances  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  increasing  allied  capabilities  and  decisionmaking 
roles  in  military  operations.  It  means  thoroughly  reviewing  cur¬ 
rent  approaches  to  national  missile  defense  and  Arab-lsraeli 
peacemaking.  And  it  means  taking  advantage  of  unprecedented 
opportunities  to  improve  the  lives  of  people  all  over  the  world. 
Sidebars  about  Russia,  humanitarian  interventions,  and  Latin 
America  specify  how  the  strategy  of  “selective  global  leader¬ 
ship”  can  apply  to  these  particular  areas  of  concern. 

Our  other  feature  story  outlines  a  national  agenda  for 
science  and  technology  policy.  Steven  Popper  explains  that 
the  new  administration  will  have  to  juggle  several  research  pri¬ 
orities  in  science  and  technology  to  serve  the  overall  public 
interest.  Greater  government  attention  should  be  paid  to 
protecting  new  information  infrastructures,  managing  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  new  genomics  technologies,  and  meeting  other  gov¬ 
ernance  challenges  posed  by  emerging  technologies.  At  the 
same  time,  science  and  technology  research  should  be  har¬ 
nessed  to  help  confront  a  legion  of  continuing  national  chal¬ 
lenges,  ranging  from  aviation  safety  to  energy  efficiency  to 
educational  improvement. 

With  respect  to  energy  strategy,  we  include  a  news  story 
that  discusses  some  of  the  lessons  the  nation  can  learn  from 
California’s  disastrous  deregulation  of  the  electricity  industry. 
Some  of  the  problems  in  California  were  unique  to  the  state. 
Others  were  not.  Still  others  promise  to  get  worse  for  both  state 
and  nation  unless  the  short-term  lessons  can  be  learned  so 
that  a  long-term  national  energy  strategy  can  be  implemented. 

We  at  RAND  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  strategies 
proposed  here  will  reach  a  high-level  audience  in  the  new 
administration.  President  George  W.  Bush  nominated  two 
RAND  trustees  to  his  cabinet:  Paul  H.  O’Neill  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Both  were  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  necessitating  their 
resignations  from  the  RAND  Board  of  Trustees.  Condoleezza 
Rice,  the  president’s  national  security  adviser,  also  served  as  a 
RAND  trustee  from  1991-1997. 

—John  Godges 
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More  than  a  week  after  a  7.7-magnitude  earthquake  devastated 
much  of  the  western  Indian  state  of  Gujarat,  Ishwardas  Bawan 
holds  his  crying  son,  Ram,  4,  while  waiting  for  the  boy’s  broken 
arm  to  be  attended  to  at  a  field  hospital  on  Feb.  3,  2001 .  On  that 
day,  U.S.  Air  Force  C-17  cargo  planes  big  enough  to  carry  water 
tankers  began  arriving  in  Ahmedabad,  the  largest  city  in  the 
quake  zone,  as  relief  workers  raced  to  distribute  food,  medicine, 
and  supplies  among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  survivors  before 
diseases  spread.  In  what  U.S.  officials  described  as  an  “air 
bridge,”  two  C-5s— the  largest  planes  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  fleet — 
flew  aid  from  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  California  and  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  in  Delaware  to  Guam.  In  Guam,  the  supplies  were 
transferred  to  smaller  planes,  because  the  Ahmedabad  airport 
was  too  small  for  C-5s. 
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News 


Gulf  War  Illness  Studies 
Cannot  Rule  Out  Pesticides 
As  Contributing  Factors 

Some  pesticides  used  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  War  cannot  be  ruled 
out  as  factors  that  could  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  health  problems 
reported  by  Gulf  War  veterans, 
according  to  two  new  RAND  stud¬ 
ies  published  as  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ing  series  of  studies  on  Gulf  War 
illness. 

Based  on  a  review  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  literature  on  pesticides  likely 
used  during  the  Gulf  War,  RAND 
researchers  investigated  the  health 
effects  of  the  active  ingredients  in 
many  of  the  pesticides  and  com¬ 
pared  those  effects  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  reported  by  some  Gulf  War 
veterans.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  selected  the  active 
ingredients  of  concern  because 
of  their  toxicity  and/or  possible 
extent  of  use. 

The  researchers  found  that 
carbamate  and  organophosphate 
pesticides  have  been  shown  to  pro¬ 
duce  symptoms — including  fatigue, 
joint  and  muscle  symptoms,  head¬ 
aches,  and  other  effects — frequently 
reported  by  ill  Gulf  War  veterans. 
The  research  team  was  led  by  Gary 
Cecchine  and  included  Beatrice 
Golomb,  Lee  Hilborne,  Dalia  Spek- 
tor,  and  Ross  Anthony 

“Given  the  evidence  to  date 
from  the  literature  reviewed,  it  is 
inappropriate  to  rely  upon  expo¬ 
sure  to  pesticides,  especially  organo- 
phosphates  and  carbamates,  as  the 
explanation  for  the  myriad  health 
problems  reported  by  Persian  Gulf 
War  veterans,”  the  team  conclud¬ 
ed.  “However,  we  think  it  equally 


inappropriate  at  this  point  to  rule 
out  pesticides  as  a  potential  con¬ 
tributing  factor.”  The  authors  call 
for  more  research  on  the  genetic 
and  biological  differences  between 
ill  and  healthy  veterans  and  on  the 
interactions  among  pesticides  and 
other  exposures. 

A  complementary  RAND  study 
surveyed  the  use  of  pesticides  by  a 
sample  of  Gulf  War  veterans  who 
served  on  the  ground  in  the 
Kuwaiti  theater.  The  survey — 
which  provides  the  best  picture  to 
date  of  which  pesticides  the  troops 
used,  who  used  them,  and  in  what 
quantities — shows  that  cases  of 
pesticide  misuse  were  rare. 

However,  there  was  one  major 
exception:  It  is  estimated  that  about 
13,000  service  members  used  a  pet 
flea/tick  collar  at  some  point  dur¬ 
ing  their  tours  of  duty.  Although 
deemed  “unsafe  and  illegal”  by 
DoD,  the  collars  were  often 
obtained  by  troops  from  well- 
meaning  family  and  friends  back 
home.  Most  of  the  troops  wore  the 
collars  over  their  uniforms,  not  on 
their  skin. 

The  survey  revealed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  troops  used  personal 
pesticides,  such  as  insect  repel¬ 
lents.  Moreover,  some  service 
members  who  used  personal  pesti¬ 
cides  more  frequently  also  took 
larger  quantities  of  pyridostigmine 
bromide  (PB)  pills. 

PB  was  a  drug  supplied  to 
troops  to  guard  against  the  nerve 
agent  soman,  and  a  1999  RAND 
report  found  that  PB  itself  “cannot 
be  ruled  out  as  a  possible  contribu¬ 
tor”  to  Gulf  War  illness.  Both  PB 
and  nerve  agents  generate  similar 


chemical  activity  when  combined 
with  some  pesticides,  but  scientific 
research  is  unclear  about  the 
effects  of  these  combinations. 

The  RAND  survey  on  pesti¬ 
cides  was  directed  by  Susan  Hosek 
and  Ron  Pricker,  whose  team 
included  Elaine  Reardon,  Dalia 
Spektor,  Sarah  Cotton,  Jennifer 
Hawes-Dawson,  and  Jennifer  Pace. 

Other  recent  RAND  reports 
about  Gulf  War  illness  include 
examinations  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  and  combat  stress.  The  first 
report  concluded  that  none  of  the 
diseases  known  to  have  infected 
Gulf  War  troops,  or  to  be  present 
in  the  combat  zone,  likely  caused 
the  unexplained  illnesses. 

The  second  report,  a  history  of 
combat  and  deployment  stress, 
indicated  that  stress  could  be  a 
contributing  cause  to  many  psy¬ 
chological  and  somatic  symptoms 
and  that  “it  could  have  rendered 
soldiers  more  vulnerable  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  pathogens.” 

More  about  the  Gulf  War  ill¬ 
ness  studies  can  be  found  at 
www.rand.org/multi/gulfwar/. 


Carbamate  and 
organophosphate  pesticides 
have  been  shown  to  produce 
symptoms  frequently  reported 
by  ill  Gulf  War  veterans. 
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News 


State  Energy  Crisis  Spurs 
Quest  for  National  Strategy 

Schadenfreude  is  a  German  word 
that  means  “pleasure  derived  from 
the  misfortunes  of  others.”  Perhaps 
there’s  an  element  of  schaden¬ 
freude  in  recent  national  media 
coverage  of  California's  energy  cri¬ 
sis.  But  another  and  more  com¬ 
pelling  reason  for  the  media’s 
behavior  may  be  the  unsettling 
question  that  the  California  crisis 
raises  in  the  minds  of  observers 
nationwide:  Can  it  happen  to  us? 

The  answer  is  yes,  according  to 
former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Energy  Bill 
Richardson,  who  spoke  at  RAND  on 
Jan.  18,  2001.  The  outgoing  energy 
secretary  ranked  the  national  ener¬ 
gy  situation  as  “critical.”  Not  since 
the  1970s,  he  said,  has  there  been 
more  reason  for  concern  about 
energy  in  the  United  States. 

“There’s  no  more  dramatic 
example  of  the  problem  than 
what’s  taking  place  in  the  Golden 
State,”  he  said.  In  California’s  case, 
electricity  shortages  were  triggered 
by  a  protracted  series  of  overlap¬ 
ping  events:  utility  deregulation, 
lack  of  infrastructure  development, 
inconsistent  pricing  structures, 
unusual  weather,  and  soaring 
demand  for  energy.  Although 
Richardson  called  California’s  woes 
a  “state  issue”  that  ultimately 
would  have  to  be  resolved  by  Cali¬ 
fornians,  he  noted  the  larger  lesson 
for  national  policymakers:  Energy 
policy  deserves  top  priority. 

“The  U.S.  should  have  a  broad, 
balanced  energy  portfolio,”  echoed 
Mark  Bernstein,  codirector  of  RAND 
Environment  and  a  member  of  the 
RAND  team  working  to  inform  the 


California  congressional  delega¬ 
tion  about  energy  policy  priorities. 
“There  is  no  silver  bullet,  but  these 
problems  can  be  addressed 
through  a  mix  of  actions.” 

Just  how  did  the  energy  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  get  to  a 
point  where  it  needs  such  fixing? 
According  to  Richardson,  “Califor¬ 
nia  experienced  13  percent  more 
electricity  demand  in  just  one 
year.”  Similarly,  “the  booming 
economy  of  the  last  two  years 
drove  a  14-percent  increase  in  U.S. 
energy  demand.”  He  also  explained 
that  computer  technology  and 
Asia’s  economic  recovery  further 
hastened  a  dramatic  worldwide 
draw  on  energy. 

While  demand  rose,  new 
sources  of  supply  failed  to  keep 
pace.  These  trends  exacerbated 
America’s  dependence  on  import¬ 
ed  oil,  particularly  on  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC).  Although  not  all 
foreign  oil  comes  from  OPEC 
nations,  most  observers  agree  that 
the  organization  effectively  sets 
world  oil  prices.  U.S.  diplomats 
have  attempted  to  stabilize  OPEC 
oil  prices  at  about  $25  a  barrel,  but 
most  OPEC  countries  prefer  a  high¬ 
er  number,  closer  to  $30  a  barrel.  To 
increase  revenues,  OPEC  has  cut 
back  oil  production. 

Some  solutions  might  seem 
obvious:  Drill  for  more  oil  and  find 
other  energy  sources  here  at  home. 
The  new  administration  has  raised 
the  possibility  of  drilling  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  While 
recent  oil  discoveries  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  may  concentrate  further 
production  in  already  developed 


areas,  conservationists  ultimately 
insist  that  oil  and  the  environment 
don’t  mix.  “Can  we  truly  drill  for  oil 
and  leave  a  small  footprint  on  the 
environment?”  asked  Bernstein. 
Oil  development  clearly  poses 
environmental  challenges. 

Greener  options  include  devel¬ 
oping  technologies  that  harness 
the  sun,  wind,  water,  and  biomass, 
which  is  biological  material  used  to 
make  liquid  fuels  or  to  generate 
electricity.  “The  cost  of  wind  power 
may  be  competitive  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  its  availability 
depends  on  the  weather,”  said 
Bernstein.  “Same  thing  with  solar 
power.  And  we’ve  tapped  out  hydro- 
power.”  Yet  all  of  these  options, 
though  limited  today,  can  add 
needed  diversity  to  the  energy 
portfolio  of  tomorrow,  according  to 
Bernstein. 

Although  nuclear  power  is 
now  back  on  the  table,  Bernstein 
said  significant  public  resistance 
remains.  Many  are  concerned 
about  safety  and  the  unresolved 
problem  of  long-lived  radioactive 
waste.  On  top  of  this,  construction 
costs  remain  high,  and  construc¬ 
tion  requires  long  lead  times. 

Given  the  obstacles  to  pursu¬ 
ing  each  option,  perhaps  it’s  time 
for  Americans,  once  again,  to  prac¬ 
tice  restraint.  “Conservation  is  not 
such  a  bad  word,”  said  Richardson. 
“We  have  to  be  more  energy- 
efficient.  We  have  to  have  more 
fuel-efficient  vehicles.” 

In  fact,  according  to  Richard¬ 
son,  an  increase  of  only  three  miles 
per  gallon  in  auto  efficiency  would 
reduce  demand  in  this  country  by 
nearly  one  million  barrels  per 
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day — roughly  10  percent  of  the  oil 
now  being  imported.  To  this  end,  a 
cooperative  program  between  the 
government  and  the  Big  Three 
automakers,  called  Partnership  for 
the  Next  Generation  of  Vehicles, 
has  been  established  to  raise  fuel- 
economy  standards. 

So  assume  for  a  moment  that 
OPEC  becomes  more  cooperative, 
solar  panels  become  as  popular  as 
satellite  TV  dishes,  and  American 
consumers  are  persuaded  to  trade 
their  sport  utility  vehicles  for  less 
energy-intensive  vehicles.  Problem 
solved,  right?  Not  quite. 

According  to  Richardson,  the 
energy  infrastructure — the  system 
that  moves  power  from  point  A  to 
point  B — is  literally  falling  apart. 
Bernstein  concurred  that  the  infra¬ 
structure  is  aging  and  that  the 
country  has  failed  to  invest  in 
expanding  its  capacity.  “Also,  you 
have  50  states  with  50  different 
regulatory  structures,”  he  added. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  the 
federal  government  should  do  the 
work  or  even  pay  for  it,  but  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  know  what 
the  problems  are  and  make  sure 
things  get  fixed.  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  cannot  leave  all  of 
these  long-term  investment  deci¬ 
sions  solely  to  the  marketplace,  at 
least  not  until  we  better  under¬ 
stand  how  competitive  energy 
markets  actually  work.” 

The  current  situation  fore¬ 
shadows  future  problems,  particu¬ 
larly  in  natural  gas  markets.  All 
power  generation  plants  built  in 
the  past  ten  years  use  natural  gas, 
as  will  most  of  the  plants  planned 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Although 


domestic  supplies  of  natural  gas 
may  be  adequate  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future,  large  questions  remain 
for  the  long  term  regarding  feasible 
production  levels,  pipeline  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  functioning  of 
regional  natural  gas  markets. 

Already,  a  key  problem  under¬ 
lying  the  California  crisis  “appears 
to  be  the  extremely  high  prices  that 
electric  power  generators  have  had 
to  pay  for  natural  gas,”  noted  Jim 
Bartis,  another  member  of  the 
RAND  energy  team.  For  most  of 
December  2000,  spot  market  prices 
for  natural  gas  in  the  state  were,  in 
terms  of  energy  produced,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  oil  selling  at  $90  a  barrel.  On 
a  few  days,  the  spot  price  spiked  to 
nearly  the  equivalent  of  $300  per 
barrel  of  oil.  Thus,  while  diplomats 
argue  with  OPEC  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  $25  and  $30  per 
barrel,  California  already  pays 
between  three  and  ten  times  those 
amounts  for  energy.  Building  more 
natural  gas  power  plants  in  Califor¬ 
nia  won’t  solve  the  state’s  electricity 
problems  without  an  increased 
supply  of  natural  gas. 

Recent  technical  advances  in 
pollution  control  mean  that  coal- 
fired  power  plants  could  once 
again  be  an  option  for  California. 
Of  all  the  alternatives  to  natural 
gas,  Bartis  said  that  coal  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  cost-effective  way  for 
California  to  diversify  its  energy 
infrastructure.  “I  wouldn’t  site  a 
coal  plant  in  the  L.A.  basin” 
because  of  air  quality  concerns, 
said  Bartis,  “but  it’s  important  to 
recognize  that  state-of-the-art  coal 
power  plants  are  a  lot  cleaner  than 
what  our  parents  grew  up  with.”  ■ 


RAND  Joins  Online  Consortium 
To  Promote  Scholarly  Learning 


RAND  recently  formalized  a  partnership  with 
Fathom.com,  an  educational  web  site  that  pro¬ 
vides  scholarly  content  and  online  learning. 

Fathom.com  is  a  consortium  of  universi¬ 
ties,  research  institutions,  museums,  and 
libraries.  Members  include  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Columbia  University,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  the  British  Library,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  the  American 
Film  Institute,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  RAND  now 
joins  these  institutions  in  offering  content  to 
students,  professionals,  and  intellectually  curi¬ 
ous  individuals. 

“For  all  the  strengths  of  the  Internet— its 
vastness,  openness,  and  decentralized  archi¬ 
tecture — it  doesn’t  always  deliver  legitimacy  or 
authenticity  of  knowledge,”  said  John  Warren, 
the  RAND  publications  marketing  director. 
“Fathom’s  intellectual  content  is  distinguished 
from  most  Internet  sites  by  its  rigor,  sophistica¬ 
tion,  and  roots  within  the  scholarly  community.” 

Fathom  pools  its  content — publications, 
interviews,  lectures,  essays,  and  multimedia  pre¬ 
sentations — from  top  scholars  and  researchers 
at  member  institutions.  Information  is  organized 
in  a  unique  way  that  allows  users  to  explore  a 
subject  along  a  graphed  “trail.”  Users  hoping  to 
learn  about  a  subject  can  follow  a  predeter¬ 
mined  trail  or,  where  subjects  intersect,  switch 
directions  to  explore  another  trail. 

Michael  Rich,  RAND’s  executive  vice 
president,  serves  on  Fathom.com’s  Academic 
Council,  which  is  chaired  by  Jonathan  Cole, 
provost  of  Columbia  University. 

Much  of  Fathom’s  content  is  free,  although 
registration  is  required.  Once  registered,  users 
can  participate  in  discussions,  purchase  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  enroll  in  courses. 
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Political  Science 

A  Science  and  Technology  Agenda  for  the 
New  Administration 


By  Steven  W.  Popper 


Steven  W.  Popper,  associate  director  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  Institute  at  RAND ,  co¬ 
ordinated  the  institute's  effort  to  help  identify  the 
science  and  technology  issues  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  new  administration . 

Emerging  scientific  and  technological  develop¬ 
ments  are  posing  unprecedented  challenges  to 
government  and  society,  making  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive,  long-term  perspective  all  the  more 
important.  Yet  no  area  of  federal  responsibility  is  as 
widely  dispersed  across  agencies  and  congressional 
committees  as  is  science  and  technology  policy. 
Moreover,  with  every  change  of  administration,  there  is 
a  risk  of  losing  focus  on  many  issues  not  raised  explic¬ 
itly  during  the  ordinary  course  of  political  campaigns. 
Today,  the  potential  costs  associated  with  such  insti¬ 
tutional  memory  loss  are  especially  pronounced. 

To  help  identify  the  most  pressing  science  and 
technology  issues  facing  the  nation,  a  RAND  research 
team  worked  first  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  former  top 
officials  in  science  and  technology.  This  group  nomi¬ 
nated  over  50  candidate  issues  that  were  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  advisory  panel  that  included  Erich  Bloch, 
former  director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
Edward  David,  former  science  advisor  to  President 
Nixon;  Steve  Dorfman,  former  vice-chair  of  Hughes  Air¬ 
craft  Company;  Arati  Prabakhar,  former  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology;  Frank 
Press,  former  science  advisor  to  President  Carter  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science; 


and  Robert  White,  former  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering. 

The  panel  concluded  that  the  new  administration 
should  focus  policy  attention  on  ten  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  issues.  Three  of  the  issues  represent  new  chal¬ 
lenges  that  require  greater  government  attention: 
protecting  “critical  infrastructures,”  managing  the 
capabilities  of  genomic  technologies,  and  meeting 
other  governance  challenges  posed  by  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies.  Three  issues  represent  ongoing  safety  and 
security  challenges:  strengthening  the  national  avia¬ 
tion  system,  reviewing  U.S.  export  controls  on  sensitive 
technology,  and  reassessing  national  missile  defense 
options.  Three  issues  represent  other  urgent,  contin¬ 
uing  challenges:  rethinking  global  climate  change 
policy,  anticipating  energy  crises,  and  improving 
education  research.  The  remaining  issue  entails  jug¬ 
gling  research  priorities  to  best  serve  the  overall  public 
interest. 

Greater  Government  Attention 

“Critical  infrastructures”  are  systems  so  vital  to  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being,  national  security,  and  public  safety 
that  any  sustained  degradation  of  the  systems  could 
debilitate  the  country.  These  systems  include  informa¬ 
tion  networks  and  other  assets  controlled  predomi¬ 
nantly  by  the  private  sector.  The  “public  goods”  nature 
of  these  private  infrastructures  suggests  a  role  for  gov¬ 
ernment  in  working  with  the  private  sector  to  protect 
such  assets  for  society  at  large. 

To  gain  routine  access  to  the  often  proprietary 
data  necessary  to  protect  critical  infrastructures,  the 
federal  government  needs  to  establish  trusting  rela¬ 
tionships  with  industry  and  address  industry  concerns. 
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The  concerns  include  immunity  from  self- incrimination 
caused  by  sharing  information  with  law  enforcement 
entities,  a  quid  pro  quo  whereby  the  government 
shares  its  own  information  about  threats  to  private 
infrastructures,  and  the  provision  of  federal  resources 
to  defend  against  attacks. 

The  Y2K  experience  shows  that  government  can 
help  the  private  sector  meet  national  goals.  For  Y2K, 
the  federal  government  created  a  single  point  of  con¬ 
tact  to  coordinate  private  efforts.  In  return,  the  govern¬ 
ment  placed  limitations  on  legal  liability  for  damages 
flowing  from  Y2K  disruptions  and  allowed  commercial 
competitors  to  share  information  as  necessary  without 
being  subject  to  antitrust  action.  Comparable  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made,  for  example,  to  neutralize  com¬ 
puter  viruses,  to  deflect  other  electronic  intruders,  or 
to  map  entire  networks. 

With  respect  to  genomics,  the  administration  is 
likely  to  face  issues  never  before  confronted  by  the 
nation — or  even  humankind.  Human  genetic  research 
could  soon  offer  capabilities  never  before  possible, 
among  them:  (1)  altering  damaged  or  disease-prone 
genes;  (2)  altering  genotypes  in  ways  that  make  the 
alterations  transmissible  to  succeeding  generations; 
and  (3)  replacing  or  enhancing  human  traits,  such 
as  strength  or  intelligence,  beyond  what  is  available 
in  nature. 

Such  capabilities  will  also  raise  serious  questions. 
Opportunities  for  huge  profits  will  encourage  the 
investment  of  private  capital  into  genetic  research  in 
excess  of  government  spending.  Uneven  access  to 
superior  health  care  may  increase  the  disparities  of 
care  between  rich  and  poor.  Some  individuals  or 
groups  may  even  be  inclined  to  use  genomic  technolo¬ 
gies  against  other  individuals,  regardless  of  the  legality 
of  such  actions.  It  will  be  important  for  the  government 
to  define  the  potential  illegal  use  of  genomic  technolo¬ 
gies  and  to  provide  adequate  disincentives  and  safe¬ 
guards  against  such  use. 

The  policy  mechanisms  called  on  to  do  this  job 
will,  more  than  ever  before,  require  an  appreciation  for 
science,  a  respect  for  democracy,  a  concern  for  citizens 
and  their  rights,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  complex 
role  that  private  enterprise  plays  in  our  economy  and 
quality  of  life. 

These  considerations  raise  more  general  issues  of 
fundamental  challenges  to  governance.  Emerging 
technological  developments  could  well  swamp  the 
response  times  and  capabilities  of  traditional  govern¬ 


ment  structures.  Some  of  the  emerging  technology- 
related  challenges  include  safety  protocols  and  trade 
rules  for  the  commercial  sale  of  genetically  modified 
foods;  privacy  of  information  sent  over  wireless  net¬ 
works;  taxation  equity  between  Internet-based  busi¬ 
nesses  and  traditional  businesses;  and  intellectual 
property  protection  not  only  for 
software  but  also  for  new  “business 
methods,”  such  as  online  shopping 
or  marketing,  and  even  for  strings 
of  genetic  code. 

Success  in  governing  these 
emerging  issues  will  depend  on 
cooperation  among  state  and  local 
governments,  international  organi¬ 
zations,  and  private  industry.  The 
administration  can  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  cooperation  by  (a)  designating  one  per¬ 
son  to  coordinate  national  responses  to  the  emerging 
technological  challenges,  (b)  assigning  a  liaison  to  the 
science  and  technology  committees  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association  to  solicit  input  from  the  states, 
and  (c)  asking  the  President's  Committee  of  Advisors  on 
Science  and  Technology  to  solicit  input  from  private 
industry  regarding  appropriate  government  responses 
to  these  challenges. 
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Jack  and  Lisa  Nash  leave  a  press  conference  at  the  Colorado  Center  for  Reproductive 
Medicine  in  Denver  on  Jan.  10,  2001.  The  Nash’s  son,  Adam,  was  conceived  in  a  test  tube 
and  genetically  screened  in  hopes  he  could  be  a  blood  donor  for  his  sister,  Molly.  The 
case  is  the  first  known  instance  in  which  parents  screened  and  selected  an  embryo  to 
find  a  suitable  tissue  donor  for  an  ailing  sibling. 


The  Y2K 

experience  shows 
that  government 
can  help  the 
private  sector  meet 
national  goals. 
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Safety  and  Security 

Many  problems  threaten  the  vitality  and  safety  of  the 
national  aviation  system.  First,  the  system  becomes 
overburdened  during  peak  periods  because  there  are  few 
constraints  on  how  airlines  schedule  flights,  select  fleets, 
and  price  tickets.  Second,  the  fatal  accident  rate  has  been 
stubbornly  consistent  for  the  past  20  years;  meanwhile, 
both  the  non-fatal  accident  rate  and  the  number  of 
close  calls  are  growing.  Third,  the  United  States  has 
only  one  remaining  manufacturer  of  large  transport 
aircraft:  Boeing.  That  company  is  locked  in  tough  com¬ 
petition  with  European  builders.  By  2015,  40  percent  of 
the  international  commercial  fleet  will  be  of  non-U. S. 
manufacture — a  doubling  of  market  share  since  1995. 

As  a  near-term  priority,  the  administration  should 
pursue  a  national  aviation  policy  that  stresses  both 
economic  vitality  and  constantly  improved  safety.  To 
retain  its  leadership  in  these  areas,  the  United  States 
needs  not  only  regulations  that  are  more  streamlined 
and  effective  but  also  research  to  help  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  aircraft,  flight  crews,  and  ground  controllers. 
Additional  funds  are  needed  for  research  on  advanced 
aviation  technologies.  Currently,  however,  aviation 
research  is  fragmented.  It  is  spread 
across  NASA,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  in  programs  that 
are  only  loosely  coordinated. 
Greater  coordination  is  needed  if 
we  are  to  ensure  that  we  get  the 
most  from  the  funds  we  invest. 

Similarly,  U.S.  export  controls 
on  potentially  sensitive  technology 
are  currently  a  patchwork  of  out¬ 
dated  laws  and  regulations  that 
appear  to  be  onerous,  ineffective, 
and  poorly  suited  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions.  A  new  approach  might  be  to  hold  only  those 
technologies  developed  by  or  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Energy,  or  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  and  classified  at  the  “top  secret"  level  or  higher 
as  subject  to  formal  review  prior  to  release  abroad. 

All  other  technical  information  could  be  regulated 
by  a  new  “Technology  Control  Commission"  (TCC),  a 
body  operating  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  president,  as  well 
as  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  Congress,  could 
each  nominate  a  commissioner  and  thereby  enhance 
bipartisanship.  The  TCC  would  develop  “effectiveness 


Educational 
research  could 
strengthen  its 
scientific  base  by 
adhering  more 
closely  to  the 
health  research 
model. 


measures"  for  controlling  sensitive  technologies. 
Unlike  current  practice,  any  investigations  of  alleged 
violators  would  require  officials  to  demonstrate  dam¬ 
age  before  penalizing  a  violator,  and  all  export  restric¬ 
tions  would  have  sunset  clauses.  Greater  transparency 
and  accountability  would  engender  broader  support 
for  the  policies.  They  would  also  be  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  enforce  and  thus  more  likely  to  work. 

Also  in  the  security  realm,  the  president  needs 
access  to  an  authoritative,  independent,  scientific 
review  of  all  national  missile  defense  issues  beyond 
the  political  and  military  considerations.  To  this  end, 
we  recommend  two  actions.  The  administration  would 
be  well-served  by  commissioning  a  panel  of  recognized 
experts  in  the  suitable  fields  to  advise  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  about  missile 
defense  technology.  The  administration  could  also 
profit  from  establishing  an  independent  research  effort 
to  study  the  issues  and  to  inform  the  panel. 

Continuing  Societal  Challenges 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  greenhouse  gases  arc 
changing  the  earth's  climate.  Numerous  alternative 
energy  technologies  show  great  promise  for  reducing 
the  human  impact  on  global  climate  without  causing 
adverse  economic  impacts.  However,  the  Kyoto  Proto¬ 
col's  targets  and  timetables  for  reducing  greenhouse 
gas  emissions  around  the  world  are  producing  stale¬ 
mate  rather  than  progress.  The  Kyoto  Protocol  relies  on 
forecasts  of  climate  change  over  the  next  50  years  and 
on  the  policies  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  those  dubi¬ 
ous  forecasts.  This  static  and  inflexible  approach  fails 
to  account  for  the  dynamics  of  change  and  the  inher¬ 
ent  uncertainties  we  face.  A  new,  more  flexible  and 
adaptive  approach  is  required. 

The  administration  could  pursue  such  an 
approach  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Continue  to 
encourage  firms  and  local  jurisdictions  to  develop  bet¬ 
ter  technological  options  for  reducing  greenhouse  gas 
emissions;  (2)  employ  market  mechanisms,  such  as  tax 
breaks,  in  favor  of  the  better  options;  (3)  support  inter¬ 
national  institutions  to  monitor  global  emissions  and, 
if  necessary,  eventually  regulate  them;  and  (4)  encour¬ 
age  research  into  new  capabilities  that  could  help  all 
nations  adapt  to  potentially  severe  impacts  of  climate 
change,  should  those  impacts  become  evident. 

The  administration  is  facing  critical  energy  issues 
as  well — notably  energy  shortages  and  price  rises  but 
also  questions  of  long-term  strategy.  The  nation's  most 
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deregulated  electricity  market,  California,  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos.  Natural  gas  prices  are  higher  than  ever.  Oil 
prices  are  at  20-year  highs.  And  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  its  vulnerability  to  the  world  oil  mar¬ 
ket  with  increased  oil  imports.  Underlying  each  of 
these  problems  is  a  deeper  set  of  infrastructure  prob¬ 
lems  that  span  the  energy  spectrum. 

As  demand  increases  rapidly,  price  rises  are  to  be 
expected.  A  well-functioning  market  would  increase 
supply  and  reduce  demand,  but  many  energy  markets 
are  not  yet  fully  competitive.  The  natural  gas  market  is 
still  relatively  new.  Electricity  markets  are  even  newer. 
And  oil  markets  have  always  been  subject  to  inter¬ 
national  pressures.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  should  create  multiple  programs  to  help 
energy  markets  function  better.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a  need  for  improved  energy  efficiency,  for  new 
sources  of  energy  supply — including  small  distributed 
generation  facilities  and  renewable  energy  technolo¬ 
gies — and  for  a  fundamental  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy-based  reexamination  of  overall  strategy. 

The  federal  government  has  traditionally  played  a 
limited  role  in  K-12  education,  providing  only  about  8 
percent  of  nationwide  expenditures.  However,  educa¬ 
tion  research  is  one  area  where  the  federal  government 
is  the  predominant  force.  As  many  states  adopt  reforms 
and  infuse  massive  new  resources  into  their  public 
schools,  the  federal  government  has  a  unique  opportu¬ 
nity  to  strengthen  the  scientific  research  base  in  educa¬ 
tion.  A  solid  research  base  could,  in  turn,  help  states 
and  districts  use  their  resources  more  productively. 

Educational  research  could  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  health  research  model.  Health  research  relies  on 
clinical  trials  and  longitudinal  studies  to  track  health 
behaviors  and  health  problems.  It  rests  on  an  institu¬ 
tional  infrastructure  of  teaching  hospitals,  schools  of 
public  health,  and  academic  research  centers  that 
closely  link  research  to  training,  practice,  and  public 
education.  All  of  these  components  are  reinforced  by  a 
central  federal  funding  agency,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  that  is  able  to  set  priorities  and  achieve  more 
efficient  investment  in  infrastructure. 

In  contrast,  education  research  has  almost  no  sci¬ 
entifically  structured  clinical  trials,  relatively  few  longi¬ 
tudinal  surveys  tracking  children,  and  no  equivalents 
of  teaching  hospitals  or  schools  of  public  health  that  com¬ 
bine  research  with  practice.  Further,  education  research 
is  notable  among  public  programs  for  the  exceedingly 
low  ratio  of  dollars  spent  on  research  compared  with 
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Lead  project  engineer  Roger  Morton  stands  in  the  switchgrass  storage  room  of  the 
Alliant  Energy  power  plant  in  Chillicothe,  Iowa.  The  company  is  involved  in  an  innovative 
research  project  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  to  burn  agricultural  waste,  or  bio¬ 
mass,  for  energy.  Using  switchgrass  as  an  alternative  fuel  source  can  also  substitute  for 
coal,  thereby  offsetting  greenhouse  gas  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 


overall  expenditures.  Education  research  can  strengthen 
its  scientific  base  by  moving  toward  the  health  model — 
and  should  receive  a  higher  level  of  funding. 

The  final  issue  is  a  subtle  one.  Science  and  tech¬ 
nology  investments  are  increasingly  seen  as  being  the 
wellsprings  of  our  current  and  future  well-being.  Yet 
the  large  stake  in  federal  investments  in  these  areas  is 
not  managed  as  a  coherent  whole.  To  ensure  balance 
across  priorities,  the  administration  should  consider 
better  ways  to  manage  the  federal  research  enter¬ 
prise  as  an  investment  portfolio.  While  management 
approaches  typical  of  the  private  sector  will  not  trans¬ 
late  directly,  steps  can  be  taken  to  provide  better  co¬ 
ordination.  The  administration  could  ensure  greater 
compatibility  in  the  collection,  storage,  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  data  on  federal  research.  Better  communication 
among  agencies  could  provide  federal  officials  with 
better  insight  into  the  entire  portfolio  during  each 
annual  budget  cycle  as  well  as  promote  widespread 
adoption  of  “best  practices.”  No  matter  the  total  level 
of  budgetary  support,  steps  are  required  to  ensure  that 
the  government’s  investments  in  scientific  research  will 
serve  the  public  interest  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Addressing  these  ten  priority  issues  could  yield 
far-reaching  benefits  for  the  economy,  public  well¬ 
being,  personal  and  national  security — and  the  success 
of  the  new  administration.  ■ 
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EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

A  Global  Agenda  for  the 
U.S.  President 


By  Frank  Carlucci,  Robert  Hunter,  and  Zalmay  Khalilzad 


The  authors  cochaired  Transition  2001,  a  panel  of  54  American  leaders  in  foreign  and  defense  policy 
who  were  convened  by  RAND  to  forge  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  the  central  tenets  of  U.S.  national 
security  policy  and  to  offer  bipartisan  recommendations  to  the  new  U.S.  president.  Frank  Carlucci,  a 
RAND  trustee,  was  secretary  of  defense  from  1987  to  1989.  Robert  Hunter,  a  senior  advisor  at  RAND, 
was  ambassador  to  NATO  from  1993  to  1998.  Zalmay  Khalilzad,  corporate  chair  for  international 
security  studies  at  RAND,  was  assistant  deputy  undersecretary  of  defense  for  policy  planning  from  1 991 
through  1992  and  director  of  President  George  W.  Bush's  Department  of  Defense  Transition  Team  in 
December  2000  and  January  2001.  The  conclusions  of  the  panel  are  summarized  below.  The  full  text 
appears  on  the  web  at  www.rand.org/publications/MR/MR1306/. 


Ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  with  unrivaled  military,  economic,  political, 
and  cultural  power.  However,  we  are  still  struggling  to  under¬ 
stand  what  we  must  do  abroad  to  support  our  interests  and 
values,  what  are  the  limits  of  our  power,  and  what  we  can  do 
with  others  to  help  shape  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  want 
to  live.  In  the  past  decade,  we  learned  anew  that  America  can¬ 
not  retreat  from  the  world,  that  isolationism  is  impossible.  We 
learned  that  American  economic  and  military  strength  are  as 
important  as  ever  and  that  much  of  the  world  still  depends  on 
us  to  be  engaged — and  to  lead. 
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Yet  American  power  and  purpose  alone  cannot 
suffice  to  meet  the  array  of  global  challenges  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
and  of  the  planet  as  a  whole.  Thus,  we  advocate  selec¬ 
tive  global  leadership  by  the  United  States ,  coupled  with 
strengthened  and  revitalized  alliances .  The  United 
States,  together  with  its  democratic  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  possesses  an  unparalleled  ability  to  meet 
tomorrow's  challenges.  However,  without  the  help  of 
these  allies,  many  emerging  challenges  will  prove 
beyond  our  capacity  to  manage.  Thus,  strengthening 
our  alliances  is  essential  to  America's  future  and  should 
form  the  bedrock  of  U.S.  engagement  abroad. 

None  of  this  can  be  done  without  a  price.  The  array 
of  new  global  challenges  and  opportunities  will  signif¬ 
icantly  increase  the  demand  for  U.S.  diplomacy  and 
other  nonmilitary  involvement  abroad.  Therefore, 
nonmilitary  spending  on  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  should  increase  substantially  as  well.  Thus,  Mr. 
President,  we  urge  that  you  ask  Congress  for  a  20  per¬ 
cent  hike  in  spending  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
for  payment  of  U.N.  dues,  and  for  other  critical  non¬ 
military  requirements  of  foreign  policy.  We  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  seek  about  a  10  percent  increase  in 
defense  spending,  or  about  $30  billion  more  for  pro¬ 
curement  plus  another  $5-$10  billion  for  property 
maintenance,  recruitment,  targeted  pay  raises,  retire¬ 
ment,  and  medical  care.  The  alternatives  to  these 
defense  investments  would  be  either  (1)  to  reduce  the 
commitments  of  U.S.  forces  abroad  or  (2)  to  make 
politically  painful  reductions  in  the  logistics  and  sup¬ 
port  infrastructure  while  simultaneously  relying  on 
unproven  technologies.  Linked  to  these  budget 
increases  for  the  defense  and  state  departments  should 
be  structural  reforms  that  would  allow  both  depart¬ 
ments  to  operate  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

We  outline  below  what  we  consider  to  be  the  most 
important  national  security  decisions  that  you  will 
face  during  the  first  few  months  of  your  presidency. 
Short-term  priorities  appear  first;  long-term  priorities, 
second.  We  conclude  with  further  recommendations 
for  a  new  global  agenda. 

Short-Term  Priorities 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  you  will  need  to  address 
three  critical  issues  right  away,  involving  (1)  national 
missile  defense,  (2)  a  modernized  defense  program, 
and  (3)  Arab-Israeli  peacemaking.  You  should  also  be 
ready  to  meet  crises  that  might  erupt  in  places  like  Iraq, 


the  Taiwan  Strait,  the  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula,  and  Colombia. 

Handle  national  missile  defense 
with  care.  Mishandling  the  issue  of 
national  missile  defense  could  have 
severe  consequences  for  the  nation’s 
military  security  as  well  as  for  rela¬ 
tions  with  our  allies,  with  Russia, 
and  with  China.  Within  the  membership  of  the  Transi¬ 
tion  2001  panel,  opinions  varied  considerably  about 
the  best  way  to  proceed  with  missile  defense;  but  we 
did  agree  that  the  issue  requires  a  fresh  look  and  that 
you  should  mandate  a  comprehensive  review  of  all  the 
technological,  financial,  and  diplomatic  variables.  The 
panel  also  agreed  that  you  should  proceed  with  theater 
missile  defense  systems  in  key  locations  around  the 
world  in  order  to  protect  the  forces  of  the  United  States, 
its  allies,  and  friends. 

There  are  several  technological  contenders  for  a 
national  missile  defense  system.  Each  has  positive  and 
negative  attributes.  We  recommend  that  you  evaluate 
each  option  in  light  of  emerging  global  threats,  the  fis¬ 
cal  impact  on  other  U.S.  military  programs,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  allies,  with  Russia,  and  with  China. 
Because  of  the  high  costs  involved,  the  many  issues  at 
stake,  and  the  controversy — both  at  home  and 
abroad — that  will  attend  any  choice,  it  is  critical  to  get 
this  decision  as  “right”  as  possible  and  to  take  sufficient 
time  in  making  it. 

Modernize  the  defense  program.  For  about  a 
decade,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  unwit¬ 
tingly,  but  consistently,  underestimated  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  its  force  structure.  Lack  of 
funds  has  reduced  training  opportunities,  starved 
some  budgets  for  spare  parts  and  maintenance, 
delayed  new  technological  capabilities,  and  caused 
military  housing  and  other  components  of  the  physical 
plant  at  many  bases  to  be  neglected. 

These  problems  are  magnified  by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  force  requires  substantial  new  spending  to 
modernize  or  recapitalize  the  aging  weapon  and  sup¬ 
port  platforms  that  were  fielded  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
Current  U.S.  strategy  now  demands  capabilities  (e.g., 
stealth)  that  old  platforms  simply  cannot  provide. 
Thus,  a  sizable  modernization  bill  cannot  be  avoided. 
As  a  result,  a  critical  demand  on  your  secretary  of 
defense  will  be  to  build  and  execute  an  affordable 
defense  program  that  puts  enough  resources  into 
chronically  underfunded  budgets  so  that  near-term 


Strengthening 
our  alliances  is 
essential  to 
America’s  future. 
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U.S.  Air  Force  Senior  Airmen  Justin  Rhodes ,  right,  allows  an  Albanian  boy  to  listen  to  a  compact  disc  player  at  an  elementary  school 
in  Fier,  Albania ,  on  June  12,  1999.  Rhodes  participated  in  the  U.S.  and  NATO  humanitarian  effort  to  aid  Kosovar  refugees  fleeing  into 
Albania  and  Macedonia.  Currently,  50,000  soldiers  from  37  nations  arc  deployed  in  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Greece  as  part  of 
the  NATO-led  KFOR  peacekeeping  operation.  The  Transition  2001  panel  counsels  against  assuming  that  U.S.  stabilization  forces  in  the 
Balkans,  specifically  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  can  soon  depart. 


readiness  does  not  suffer  unduly — and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  allocate  sufficient  modernization  spending  to 
prevent  future  obsolescence.  Striking  the  balance 
between  the  near  term  and  the  long  term  is  one  of  the 
most  important  defense  policy  tasks  facing  your 
administration. 

Resources  can  also  be  saved  over  the  long  term  by 
rationalizing  the  military  base  structure  in  this  country 
and  adopting  more  efficient  business  practices.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  the  present  set  of  bases  is  too  large 
and  costly  for  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  military.  You  have  a 
major  opportunity  to  restart  the  base  realignment  and 
closure  process.  We  recommend  that  you  seek  congres¬ 
sional  authority  early  in  your  administration  for  an 
independent  commission  to  develop  a  nonamendable 
package  of  base  closures. 

Continue  U.S .  efforts  at  Arab-Israeli  peacemak¬ 
ing.  The  unpredictability  of  events  in  the  Middle  East 


should  not  obscure  our  enduring  principles.  We  believe 
that  you  should  emphasize  that  U.S.  security  commit¬ 
ments  to  Israel  remain  firm,  unquestioned,  and  not 
linked  to  any  peace  negotiations.  We  also  recommend 
that  you  reiterate  America's  commitment  to  creating  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  for  Israel  and  all  its  neighbors 
and  to  including  the  entire  region  in  the  great  promise 
of  the  global  economy.  To  this  end,  we  recommend  a 
fundamental  review  of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  strategy  for 
advancing  the  peace  process,  including  when  and  how 
you  as  president  should  become  directly  engaged. 

Prepare  for  potential  crises.  We  have  singled  out 
four:  Saddam  Hussein  may  try  to  act  militarily  (e.g., 
against  the  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq)  or  to  reduce  Iraqi 
oil  exports.  Incidents  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  could  pro¬ 
voke  a  crisis  between  Taiwan  and  China.  In  Korea,  you 
could  face  either  a  crisis  or  an  opportunity  for  major 
improvement  in  intra-Korean  relations.  In  Colombia, 
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you  could  confront  a  crisis,  with  wider  regional  impli¬ 
cations,  stemming  from  the  central  government’s  loss 
of  control  over  large  parts  of  its  territory. 

If  provoked  militarily  once  again  by  Iraq’s  Saddam 
Hussein,  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
attack  a  wide  range  of  strategic  and  military  targets  as  a 
way  to  demonstrate  resolve  and  to  deter  further  chal¬ 
lenges.  We  also  recommend  that  you  prepare  to  tap  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  to  seek  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  others  to  expand  oil  produc¬ 
tion.  Regarding  the  Taiwan  Strait,  we  recommend 
stating  clearly  to  both  parties  that  the  United  States 
opposes  unilateral  moves  toward  independence  by  Tai¬ 
wan  but  will  support  Taiwan  in  the  event  of  an  unpro¬ 
voked  Chinese  attack. 

Regarding  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  potential 
endgame  of  the  conflict  is  an  intra-Korean  issue,  but 
we  believe  that  the  United  States  should  communicate 
its  interests  to  both  North  and  South:  to  Pyongyang,  an 
end  to  the  development  of  ballistic  missiles  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction;  to  Seoul,  an  agreement 
on  the  size  and  character  of  U.S.  forces  on  the  penin¬ 
sula  after  a  diplomatic  breakthrough.  In  exchange,  the 
United  States  would  guarantee  the  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  entire  peninsula  and  provide  econom¬ 
ic  assistance  to  help  integrate  the  two  countries.  In  the 
meantime,  we  should  give  watchful  support  to  South 
Korean  President  Kim  Dae  Jung’s  reconciliation  efforts. 

In  Colombia,  an  escalating  crisis  could  confront 
the  United  States  with  two  unattractive  alternatives: 
either  to  abandon  its  counternarcotics  and  regional 
stability  interests  or  to  become  more  deeply  involved 
in  a  protracted  internal  conflict.  To  avoid  confronting 
such  a  choice,  the  United  States  should  provide  the 
Colombian  government  with  more  equipment — such 
as  helicopters,  reconnaissance  assets,  and  communi¬ 
cations  equipment — and  help  it  with  intelligence.  U.S. 
troops,  however,  should  be  excluded  from  military 
operations.  The  United  States  should  also  cooperate 
with  concerned  neighbors  to  promote  regional  stabili¬ 
ty  over  the  longer  term. 

Long-Term  Priorities 

Short-term  demands  should  not  distract  you  from 
longer-term  priorities  for  national  security.  We  high¬ 
light  three:  (1)  sustain  a  preeminent  military,  (2)  build  a 
broader  U.S.-European  partnership,  and  (3)  recast  U.S. 
alliances  in  Asia.  Your  administration  will  also  need  to 
formulate  policies  toward  several  regional  powers  whose 


Modernization  of 
the  U.S.  military 
should  take  place 
in  the  context  of 
a  long-delayed 
transformation  of 
American  security 
strategy. 


domestic  or  international  positions 
are  now  in  flux. 

Sustain  a  preeminent  mili¬ 
tary :  As  indicated  above,  we  need 
to  overcome  looming  problems  in 
the  military  to  ensure  that  it  can 
meet  current  challenges  as  well  as 
take  advantage  of  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies.  Our  existing  forces  face 
the  progressive  obsolescence  of 
many  premier  platforms.  Operat¬ 
ing  costs  are  high  and  growing. 

Peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
deployments  impose  significant 
burdens.  Signs  of  strain  include  recruitment  shortfalls, 
loss  of  experienced  personnel,  and  some  decline  in 
morale.  Despite  recent  increases  in  the  defense  budget, 
a  gap  remains  between  resources  and  requirements. 

But  these  trends  also  present  an  opportunity.  The 
continuing  modernization  of  the  U.S.  military  should 
take  place  in  the  context  of  a  long-delayed  transforma¬ 
tion  of  American  security  strategy.  By  and  large,  we  are 
still  living  with  a  defense  establishment  that  is  a  legacy 
of  the  cold  war.  Today,  however,  our  strategy  must  bal¬ 
ance  a  wider  range  of  threats  and  challenges.  The  United 
States  must  now  field  a  force  capable  of  countering 
missiles,  various  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
attacks  on  information  systems.  We  have  seen  glimpses 
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An  elderly 
Palestinian,  fore¬ 
ground,  and 
an  orthodox  Jew 
walk  in  the  plaza 
of  the  Western 
Wall,  Judaism’s 
holiest  site,  located 
in  the  Old  City  of 
east  Jerusalem. 
The  issue  of 
Jerusalem’s  future 
contributed  to  the 
collapse  of  last 
year’s  Mideast 
peace  summit  in 
Camp  David,  Md. 
The  RAND  Transi¬ 
tion  2001  panel 
recommends  that 
the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  begin  with 
a  thorough  review 
of  its  overall 
approach  to  the 
peace  process 
before  becoming 
reengaged. 
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Members  of  the  Transition  2001  Panel 


The  following  members  endorsed  the  basic  content  of  the  panel’s 
final  report  to  the  president: 

Gordon  M.  Adams,  director,  Security  Policy  Studies  Program, 

Elliott  School  of  International  Affairs,  George  Washington  University 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  former  director,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency 

J.  Brian  Atwood,  former  administrator,  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development 

Norman  R.  Augustine,  retired  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

Jeremy  R.  Azrael,  director,  Center  for  Russia  and  Eurasia,  RAND 

Elizabeth  Frawley  Bagley,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Portugal 
and  U.S.  Department  of  State  senior  advisor 

Robert  Bates,  former  corporate  secretary,  Mobil  Corporation 

Barry  M.  Blechman,  president,  DFI  International 

Harold  Brown,  trustee,  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies 

Richard  Burt,  chairman,  IEP  Advisors,  Inc. 

Daniel  L.  Byman,  policy  analyst,  RAND 

Frank  C.  Carlucci,  chairman,  The  Carlyle  Group 

Ashton  Carter,  Ford  Foundation  Professor  of  Science  and 
International  Affairs,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
Harvard  University 

David  S.  C.  Chu,  vice  president  and  director,  Arroyo  Center,  RAND 

Natalie  W.  Crawford,  vice  president  and  director,  Project  AIR 
FORCE,  RAND 

Lynn  E.  Davis,  senior  fellow,  RAND 

Thomas  A.  Dine,  president,  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Inc. 

Marc  Ginsberg,  managing  director  and  chief  executive  officer,  North- 
star  Equity  Group,  Inc.,  and  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Morocco 

David  C.  Gompert,  president,  RAND  Europe 

Jerrold  D.  Green,  director,  Center  for  Middle  East  Public  Policy,  RAND 

William  Harrop,  former  U.S.  ambassador  and  former  inspector 
general,  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Foreign  Service 

Robert  E.  Hunter,  senior  advisor,  RAND 

Jeffrey  A.  Isaacson,  vice  president  and  director,  National  Security 
Research  Division,  RAND 

Bruce  W.  Jentleson,  director,  Terry  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy 
and  professor  of  public  policy  and  political  science,  Duke  University 

Zalmay  M.  Khalilzad,  corporate  chair,  international  security,  RAND 

F.  Stephen  Larrabee,  corporate  chair,  European  security,  RAND 

Mel  Levine,  partner,  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher  LLP 

Samuel  W.  Lewis,  vice  chairman,  American  Academy  of  Diplomacy 


Jessica  Tuchman  Mathews,  president,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  (with  dissent) 

Dave  McCurdy,  president,  Electronic  Industries  Alliance 

David  A.  Ochmanek,  senior  defense  analyst,  RAND 

Diann  H.  Painter,  former  chief  economist,  Mobil  Corporation 

Angel  Rabasa,  senior  policy  analyst,  RAND 

Michael  D.  Rich,  executive  vice  president,  RAND 

John  E.  Rielly,  president,  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

Robert  Satloff,  executive  director,  Washington  Institute  for  Near 
East  Policy 

Jeremy  Shapiro,  policy  analyst,  RAND 

David  Skaggs,  executive  director,  Democracy  &  Citizenship 
Program,  The  Aspen  Institute  (with  dissent) 

Marin  J.  Strmecki,  vice  president  and  director  of  programs,  Smith 
Richardson  Foundation 

Loren  B.  Thompson,  chief  operating  officer,  Lexington  Institute 

James  A.  Thomson,  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  RAND 

Harlan  K.  Ullman,  senior  fellow,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
and  senior  associate,  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies 
(with  comment) 

Ted  Van  Dyk,  professor  of  politics  and  policy,  Claremont  Graduate 
University,  and  senior  fellow,  UCLA  School  of  Public  Policy  and 
Social  Research 

Edward  L.  Warner,  senior  defense  analyst,  RAND 


The  following  members  participated  in  the  process  but,  because  of 
their  affiliation,  could  not  endorse  the  panel’s  final  report: 

Thomas  E.  Donilon,  executive  vice  president — law  and  policy, 
Fannie  Mae 

Albert  Eisele,  editor,  The  Hill 

Richard  N.  Haass,  vice  president  and  director,  Foreign  Policy 
Studies,  The  Brookings  Institution 

Rita  E.  Hauser,  president,  The  Hauser  Foundation 

Harriet  Hentges,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer,  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 

Anthony  Lake,  visiting  distinguished  professor  in  the  practice  of 
diplomacy,  Georgetown  University 

Richard  H.  Solomon,  president,  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 

Paul  A.  Volcker,  former  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System 

Paul  D.  Wolfowitz,  dean,  Paul  H.  Nitze  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Dov  S.  Zakheim,  corporate  vice  president,  System  Planning 
Corporation 
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of  the  future,  with  sensors  that  can 
detect  moving  vehicles  over  huge 
sections  of  the  battlefield  in  all 
conditions,  and  guided  munitions 
that  can  attack  targets  precisely.  |ir ' ' 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  aggres¬ 
sively  to  develop  and  field  the  sys- 
terns  that  can  permit  new  ways  of 
conducting  military  operations.  r  , H§JJ 

U.S.  forces  also  need  special¬ 
ized  capabilities  for  smaller- scale 
missions,  such  as  peacekeeping  IBPr  ^ 

and  humanitarian  operations,  k. 

which  are  likely  to  remain  princi-  , 

pal  missions  of  the  military.  Your 

-• 

administration  should  find  ways  to 
fund  these  operations  that  mini¬ 
mize  disruptions  to  other  important  military  programs. 

Your  administration  also  should  determine  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  count  on  our  allies  in  meeting 
future  military  challenges.  Allied  capabilities  should  be 
more  closely  integrated  into  U.S.  force  planning  to 
achieve  greater  interoperability  and  to  relieve  some  of 
the  burdens  on  U.S.  resources.  For  political  as  well  as 
economic  reasons,  the  United  States  needs  to  encour¬ 
age  its  allies  to  increase  their  capability  for  power  pro¬ 
jection  and  to  be  more  effective  in  coalitions  with  U.S. 
forces.  At  times,  the  U.S.  government  has  been  ambiva¬ 
lent  about  increasing  allied  capabilities  and  roles, 
especially  decisionmaking  roles,  in  military  operations. 
We  believe  that  this  ambivalence  should  end. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  government  has  also  been 
reluctant  to  share  high  technology  with  our  allies, 
hampering  both  interoperability  and  a  transatlantic 
defense  industry  that  could  benefit  both  sides.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  propose  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
transatlantic  regime  for  defense  exports  and  invest¬ 
ments,  providing  greater  flexibility  for  countries  and 
companies  that  agree  to  manage  their  own  export  con¬ 
trol  rules,  compatible  with  U.S.  practice.  In  Europe, 
U.S.  policy  should  encourage  efforts  at  defense  inte¬ 
gration  and  rationalization  across  borders,  while 
ensuring  that  NATO  remains  the  central  institution  for 
transatlantic  cooperation  on  European  security. 

Closer  to  home,  your  administration  must  find  a 
way  to  continue  recruiting  and  retaining  the  skilled 
personnel  who  are  the  most  critical  element  of  Ameri¬ 
can  military  superiority.  To  compete  with  a  booming 
economy,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  have  to  con- 
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sider  a  variety  of  options,  from  increasing  compensa¬ 
tion  across  the  board  to  targeting  pay  raises  to  specific 
positions  or  even  restructuring  military  careers.  RAND 
research  shows  that  targeted  pay  raises,  especially 
those  aimed  at  skilled  enlisted  personnel,  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  across-the-board  raises.  However,  even 
targeted  raises  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  mea¬ 
sures,  including  targeted  bonuses  to  increase  retention 
of  critical  personnel,  separation  pay  and  tax-sheltered 
retirement  savings  plans  to  allow  more  flexible  retire¬ 
ment  schedules,  and  additional  recruiting  resources  to 
attract  new  types  of  recruits.  Adjustments  should  also 
be  made  in  deployments  to  ensure  that  personnel  do 
not  face  a  tempo  of  operations  so  taxing  that  it  reduces 
their  effectiveness,  lowers  their  morale,  or  causes  them 
to  leave  when  their  enlistments  are  up. 

Build  a  broader  US. -European  partnership .  Early 
in  your  administration,  you  should  begin  a  strategic 
dialogue  directly  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  (EU)  in  addition  to  the 
central  U.S.  strategic  engagement  We  rBCOITIKTIGnd 
with  NATO.  An  opportune  time  to 
launch  this  initiative,  with  a  global  ®  YOU 

agenda  of  actions  in  the  common  strategic 
interest,  will  be  at  the  projected  .. 

directly  \ 

U.S.-EU  summit  in  Sweden  in  June. 


A  U.S .  Air  Force 
B-1  bomber  leads 
a  flight  of  Egyptian , 
French,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  U.S. 
aircraft  over  the 
Great  Pyramids  of 
Giza,  Egypt,  on 
Oct.  25,  1999,  in  a 
biennial  exercise 
designed  to 
improve  readiness 
and  interoperability 
between  U.S., 
Egyptian,  and 
coalition  forces. 
The  exercise  also 
involves  troops 
from  Germany, 
Jordan,  Kuwait, 
the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 


The  next  NATO  summit  is 


that  you  begin  a 
strategic  dialogue 
directly  with  the 
European  Union. 


planned  for  sometime  in  2002.  At 
this  summit,  the  allies  will  review  progress  made 
toward  NATO  membership  by  nine  applicants:  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia, 
Romania,  Slovakia,  Slovenia — and  possibly  Austria  or 
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U.S.  Army  82nd  Airborne  Staff  Sgt.  Mario  Cuevas,  left,  checks  the  gear  of  Ukrainian 
paratrooper  Lt.  Col.  Senchik  Volodimiz  on  board  a  C-17  cargo  plane  as  they  near  the  drop 
zone  atYavoriv,  Ukraine ,  on  July  17,  2000.  A  multinational  force  of  172  paratroopers  flew 
directly  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  Yavoriv  to  participate  in  Exercise  Peaceshield  2000. 
About  1,000  soldiers  from  22  countries  took  part  in  the  annual  peacekeeping  exercise. 


Croatia.  On  this  issue,  the  United  States — and  more 
particularly  you,  as  U.S.  president — will  be  expected  to 
take  the  lead.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  make  the  strategic  commitment  to  the 
new  members  that  will  be  most  important,  and  your 
decision  is  likely  to  prevail  within  the  alliance. 

Most  observers  believe  that  you  need  to  make  your 
decision  about  NATO  enlargement  in  2001  and  make 
your  preference  clear.  In  theory,  you  do  not  have  to  bless 
the  principle  of  NATO  enlargement,  but  not  to  do  so 
would  represent  a  major  change  in  U.S.  and  allied  pol¬ 
icy  and  would  result  in  serious  negative  consequences 
both  for  the  alliance  and  for  U.S.  credibility  across  the 
continent.  In  any  event,  the  applicants  and  other 
observers  must  be  convinced  that  NATO  has  not  aban¬ 
doned  its  pledge  of  an  “open  door”  to  enlargement. 

As  leader  of  the  alliance,  the  United  States  should 
also  continue  building  with  its  allies  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  European  security.  Admitting  new  coun¬ 
tries  into  NATO  is  only  one  element;  assuring  other 
countries  that  they  are  not  being  left  out  is  equally 


More  Ways  to  Exercise 
“Selective  Global  Leadership” 

Roughly  half  the  members  of  the  Transition  2001  panel  wrote  discus¬ 
sion  papers  related  to  their  areas  of  expertise.  Although  not  necessarily 
endorsed  by  the  panel  as  a  whole,  these  papers  served  as  building 
blocks  for  the  panel’s  final  report  to  the  president. 

At  least  three  of  the  papers  not  only  reinforced  the  core  argument 
of  “selective  global  leadership”  but  also  proposed  additional  recommen¬ 
dations  for  key  national  security  challenges.  At  right  is  a  summary  of 
the  proposals  outlined  in  “Prospects  and  Possibilities  for  U.S. -Russian 
Relations,”  by  Jeremy  Azrael,  director  of  RAND’s  Center  for  Russia 
and  Eurasia.  The  second  sidebar  summarizes  the  proposals  outlined 
in  “Humanitarian  Intervention,”  by  Richard  Haass,  vice  president  and 
director  of  Foreign  Policy  Studies  at  The  Brookings  Institution  until 
his  recent  appointment  to  be  director  of  policy  planning  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  The  third  sidebar  summarizes  the  proposals  out¬ 
lined  in  “Challenges  in  Latin  America  Confronting  the  Next  Adminis¬ 
tration,”  by  Angel  Rabasa,  senior  policy  analyst  at  RAND. 

The  full  set  of  30  discussion  papers  is  available  as  a  compendium, 
Taking  Charge.  Discussion  Papers:  A  Bipartisan  Report  to  the  President- 
Elect  on  Foreign  Policy  and  National  Security/Transition  2001 ,  Frank 
Carlucci,  Robert  Hunter,  Zalmay  Khalilzad,  eds.,  RAND/MR-1306/ 1-RC, 
2001,  366  pp.,  ISBN  0-8330-2957-6,  $25.00. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COLLABORATING 
WITH  RUSSIA 

By  Jeremy  R.  Azrael,  director ;  Center  for 
Russia  and  Eurasia,  RAND 

Two  issues  could  exacerbate  tensions  in  U.S.- 
Russian  relations:  the  U.S.  deployment  of  a 
national  missile  defense  (NMD)  system  and  the 
enlargement  of  NATO  to  include  the  Baltic  states.  There¬ 
fore,  the  U.S.  president  might  become  more  responsive 
to  Russian  proposals  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
and  deployment  of  a  multinational  missile  defense  net¬ 
work  that  would  protect  everyone  involved  against 
attacks  and  accidental  launches.  Similarly,  Washington 
might  try  to  open  a  serious  dialogue  with  Moscow  about 
what  would  be  required  to  make  Russian  membership  in 
NATO  a  real  possibility,  presumably  conditioned  on  Rus¬ 
sia’s  graceful  acceptance  of  NATO’s  earlier  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Baltic  states. 

The  negotiations  would  be  necessarily  lengthy;  but 
in  the  meantime,  Russia  would  have  given  its  consent  to 
initial  NMD  deployment  and  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Baltic 
states  in  NATO.  Both  steps  would  be  merely  first  steps 
in  a  more  comprehensive,  longer-range  strategy  of 
allowing  Russian  participation  in  the  implementation  of 
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important.  Therefore,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
should  build  on  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  the  NATO- 
Ukraine  Charter,  the  U.S. -Baltic  Charter,  and  the 
NATO-Russia  relationship,  while  ensuring  that  NATO 
retains  a  monopoly  in  deciding  whom  to  admit.  The 
United  States  will  also  be  expected  to  lead  the  alliance 
in  determining  its  overall  goals  and  purposes,  any 
changes  to  its  command  structure,  and  the  practical 
limits  to  enlargement. 

The  Balkans  remain  the  most  troubled  part  of 
Europe.  We  counsel  against  assuming  that  the  stabi¬ 
lization  forces  in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo  can  soon  depart. 
Currently,  the  most  difficult  question  is  the  future  of 
Kosovo — whether  it  remains  a  part  of  Serbia  or 
becomes  independent.  Once  again,  your  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  answering  this 
question.  In  our  judgment,  you  should  decide  early 
whether  the  United  States  favors  independence, 
autonomy,  or  some  third  alternative. 

Recast  U.S .  alliances  in  Asia.  Soon  after  your  inau¬ 
guration,  you  should  direct  a  review  of  U.S.  strategy 


Soldiers  from  the  10th  Polish  Infantry  Battalion  wait  to  board  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-17  cargo 
plane  at  Ramstein  Air  Base ,  Germany,  on  April  21,  2000.  The  troops  were  flown  to  Kosovo 
to  augment  the  NATO-led  peacekeeping  force,  which  now  consists  of  37  nations. 


NMD  and  of  NATO  expansion.  For  its  part,  Moscow 
could  be  required  to  enforce  strict  nonproliferation  mea¬ 
sures;  to  comply  with  internationally  imposed  economic 
and  other  sanctions  on  “rogue”  states;  to  increase  gov¬ 
ernmental  accountability  to  the  public;  and  to  institution¬ 
alize  the  legal  and  regulatory  prerequisites  of  an  open, 
market  economy.  Failure  to  progress  along  these  lines 
would  be  stipulated  at  the  outset  as  grounds  for  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  negotiations. 

Within  the  Russian  population,  there  are  large  and 
influential  groups  that  are  deeply  convinced  that  their 
future  depends  on  much  closer  integration  with  the 
West.  Although  many  of  these  people  support  Moscow’s 
current  military  campaign  in  Chechnya,  they  tend  to  be 
open  to  the  possibility  of  future  Chechen  independence 
and  have  no  interest  in  “recovering”  the  Caucasus,  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  or  Ukraine,  let  alone  the  Baltic  states.  Their 
national  identity  is  postimperial,  and  their  aspiration  is 
to  live  in  a  “normal”  country.  What  most  of  them  would 
like  to  see  Russia  emulate  is  the  success  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Czech  Republic  in  combining  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  and  growth  with  democratic  political 
development. 

Given  such  potential  support,  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  President  Vladimir  Putin  could  steer  Russia 


onto  a  path  of  meaningful  security  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  if  such  a  path  were  opened. 
Were  Putin  to  make  it  clear  that  he  is  ready  to  take  this 
chance— such  as  by  delivering  an  address  to  this  effect, 
firing  some  of  his  outspokenly  “hardline”  lieutenants,  and 
taking  steps  to  meet  U.S.  requirements — the  administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington  should  encourage  him  to  do  so. 

The  costs  and  risks  of  trying  to  work  with  a  highly 
problematic  but  potentially  cooperative  Russia  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  costs  and  risks  of  trying  to  build  a 
“new  world  order”  from  which 
Russia  is  intentionally  and 
unnecessarily  excluded.  The 
administration  in  Washington 
would  be  remiss  if  it  failed  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  facili¬ 
tate  what  would  clearly  be  an 
enormously  preferable  out¬ 
come.  A  world  in  which  Russia 
is  part  of  the  solution  rather 
than  part  of  the  problem  may 
be  unattainable,  but  it  is  not 
unthinkable,  and  it  has  too 
much  to  offer  to  be  prematurely 
dismissed. 


Washington  might 
try  to  open  a  serious 
dialogue  with 
Moscow  about  what 
would  be  required 
to  make  Russian 
membership  in  NATO 
a  real  possibility. 
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A  renewed  strategy 
toward  Asia 
would  shift  the  U.S. 
military  posture 

broadly  southward* 


throughout  Asia.  A  renewed  strat¬ 
egy  would  shift  the  U.S.  military 
posture  broadly  southward,  per¬ 
haps  toward  the  Philippines,  while 
recasting  our  alliances  with  Japan 
and  South  Korea.  The  United  States 
will  need  to  retain  some  forward 
bases  in  Asia  to  help  provide  stability 
in  the  region  and  prevent  hegemony 
by  any  regional  power.  We  suggest  a  five-part  strategy: 

1.  Reaffirm  existing  Asian  bilateral  alliances,  espe¬ 
cially  with  Japan,  South  Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Australia. 

2.  Enhance  these  alliances  and  other  important  rela¬ 
tionships  in  the  region  with  information  sharing,  joint 
exercises,  and  joint  plans  to  maintain  regional  stability. 

3.  Support  efforts  in  Japan  to  revise  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  expand  its  security  horizon  beyond  territorial 


defense,  and  to  acquire  capabilities  for  supporting 
coalition  operations. 

4.  Address  situations  that  might  tempt  others  to 
use  force.  This  might  include  helping  to  keep  tensions 
between  Taiwan  and  China  to  a  minimum  and  helping 
to  resolve  territorial  disputes,  such  as  those  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  while  emphasizing  the  continuing 
U.S.  commitment  to  freedom  of  navigation. 

5.  Promote  an  inclusive  security  dialogue  among 
as  broad  a  range  of  Asian  states  as  possible,  including 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations.  This  dia¬ 
logue  should  encourage  new  states  to  enter  into  the 
U.S. -led  multilateral  framework  in  the  future. 

Formulate  long-term  policies  toward  regional 
powers  in  flux.  Several  countries  of  strategic  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  United  States  are  in  the  midst  of  dramatic 
changes  that  might  affect  U.S.  interests.  We  single  out 


GUIDELINES  FOR  HUMANITARIAN 
INTERVENTIONS 

By  Richard  N.  Haass,  vice  president  and 
director ;  Foreign  Policy  Studies ,  The 
Brookings  Institution;  named  in  February 
2001  to  be  director  of  policy  planning , 

U.S .  Department  of  State 

Humanitarian  intervention— the  use  of  military 
force  to  save  civilian  lives  in  the  absence  of  vital 
national  security  interests — is  here  to  stay  as  a 
major  issue.  The  new  administration  needs  to  assess 
whether  and  how  to  intervene  in  such  situations.  Below 
are  ten  suggested  guidelines: 

1.  The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  inter¬ 
vene  militarily  on  a  selective  basis  for  humanitarian  pur¬ 
poses.  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  have  a  moral  component 
if  it  is  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Americans  and  the  respect 
of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  cannot 
intervene  each  time  human  rights  or  lives  are  threat¬ 
ened,  lest  it  exhaust  itself  and  leave  itself  unable  to  cope 
with  contingencies  involving  vital  national  interests.  The 
bias  in  favor  of  armed  intervention  should  increase  (a)  if 
the  likely  or  actual  human  cost  of  standing  militarily  aloof 
grows,  and  especially  if  the  human  cost  approaches 
genocide;  (b)  if  a  mission  can  be  designed  that  promis¬ 
es  to  save  lives  without  incurring  substantial  U.S.  casu¬ 
alties;  (c)  if  other  countries  or  organizations  can  be 


counted  on  to  assist  financially  and  militarily;  and  (d)  if 
other,  more  important  national  interests  either  would  not 
be  jeopardized  by  intervening  or  would  be  jeopardized 
by  not  intervening.  That  last  consideration  justifies  the 
absence  of  humanitarian  intervention  in  both  Chechnya 
and  North  Korea — as  well  as  the  decision,  given  the 
U.S.  stakes  in  Europe  and  commitment  to  NATO,  to 
enter  both  Bosnia  and  Kosovo. 

2.  If  force  is  to  be  used ,  it  is  best  that  it  not  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  air  power,  that  it  be  used  early  in  a  crisis,  and  that 
it  be  employed  decisively  rather  than  gradually  or  incre¬ 
mentally  Air  power  alone  cannot  control  a  situation  on 
the  ground.  Experience  also  suggests  that  gradual  esca¬ 
lation  can  result  in  the  United  States  having  to  use  more, 
rather  than  less,  force  in  the  final  calculation. 

3 .  Exit  strategies  should  not  be  confused  with  exit 
dates.  Arbitrary  dates  should  be  avoided,  because  they 
bear  no  necessary  correlation  to  the  situation  on  the 
ground  and  could  have  the  perverse  effect  of  encourag¬ 
ing  challenges  as  soon  as  the  date  passes  and  U.S. 
forces  depart. 

4.  The  United  States  should  work  to  train  and  equip 
others  so  that  they  are  better  positioned  to  carry  out 
humanitarian  operations  in  contested  environments 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  U.S.  forces.  A  priority 
should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  a  regional  force 
for  Africa  along  the  lines  of  the  Africa  Crisis  Response 
Initiative.  Allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  should  also  be 
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the  following  five  areas  as  most  critical  for  efforts  in 
2001,  especially  in  terms  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
long-term  policies  that  can  be  sustained  throughout 
your  administration: 

•  Russia .  The  United  States  and  its  allies  should  con¬ 
tinue  seeking  to  anchor  Russia  to  the  West  and  to  build 
a  positive  political  and  military  relationship  with  it.  We 
should  work  for  reductions  in  the  Russian  nuclear  arse¬ 
nal,  firm  control  over  that  arsenal,  reforms  within  the 
Russian  military,  and  an  end  to  any  Russian  role  in  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Western  economic  assistance  can — 
with  careful  monitoring — be  useful.  You  should  also 
search  for  areas  of  global  cooperation  with  Russia,  such 
as  protection  of  the  environment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  press  Russia  to  live  up 
to  international  norms  of  human  rights  as  an  essential 
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The  United  States  should  broaden  its  Asian  security  dialogue  to  include  the  Association 
of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  according  to  the  RAND  Transition  2001  panel. 
Leaders  from  the  ten  ASEAN  nations  pose  at  a  summit  in  Singapore  on  Nov.  24,  2000. 

All  are  prime  ministers,  except  as  noted:  Sisavath  Keobounpanth  from  Laos,  Mahathir 
Mohamad  from  Malaysia,  Than  Shwe  from  Myanmar,  former  Philippine  President  Joseph 
Estrada,  Goh  Chok  Tong  from  Singapore,  Chuan  Leekpai  from  Thailand,  Phan  Van  Kai 
from  Vietnam,  Sultan  of  Brunei  Hassanal  Bolkiah,  Hun  Sen  from  Cambodia,  and 
Indonesian  President  Abdurrahman  Wahid. 


encouraged  to  develop  forces  for  interventions  ranging 
from  peacekeeping  to  peacemaking.  Creating  an  inter¬ 
national  police  reserve  also  deserves  consideration. The 
United  States  should  not,  however,  seek  to  create  a 
“U.N.  army”  because  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  carry  out  missions  more  demanding  than 
consensual  peacekeeping. 

5.  U.N.  Security  Council  authorization  to  conduct  a 
humanitarian  intervention  should  be  deemed  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Authorization  is  desirable  because 
U.N.  backing  can  make  it  less  difficult  to  build  and  sus¬ 
tain  domestic  and  international  support,  can  help 
weaken  the  will  of  opposing  forces,  and  can  help  miti¬ 
gate  friction  with  other  major  powers,  notably  China  and 
Russia.  Authorization  is  not  essential,  however,  because 
requiring  it  would  effectively  give  China  and  Russia  a 
veto,  something  they  would  likely  use  given  their  bias 
against  intervening  in  what  they  consider  to  be  the  sov¬ 
ereign  domain  of  states.  Implicit  in  all  of  the  above  is  a 
view  of  sovereignty  that  is  less  than  absolute  and  of  a 
United  Nations  that  is  less  than  central. 

6.  Humanitarian  interventions,  precisely  because 
they  do  not  involve  the  vital  national  interests  of  the 
country,  should  be  designed  and  implemented  to  fulfill 
the  basic  requirement  of  saving  lives.  More-ambitious 
objectives,  such  as  promoting  multiethnic  societies  or 
democracy,  should  normally  be  avoided. 

7.  The  United  States  does  not  have  the  luxury  of 


developing  or  maintaining  a 
military  force  dedicated  to 
humanitarian  interventions. 
U.S.  forces  are  already 
stretched  too  thin.  A  prefer¬ 
able  alternative  is  mission- 
specific  training  tailored  to  the 
expected  challenges  of  a  con¬ 
templated  deployment,  along 
with  the  use  of  reservists. 
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8.  U.S.  military  forces  cannot  be  expected  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  U.S.  humanitarian  policy.  More  diplo¬ 
macy,  development  assistance,  international  military 
education  and  training,  trade  access  to  the  U.S.  market, 
and  democracy  promotion  will  be  required  if  the  military 
instrument  is  not  to  be  asked  to  do  too  much  too  often. 

9.  The  president  needs  to  speak  to  the  public  and 
Congress  about  humanitarian  intervention,  including 
its  place  and  importance  in  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  pol¬ 
icy  These  undertakings  occupy  too  important  a  place  in 
U.S.  national  security  to  be  carried  out  without  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  Congress  understanding  both  the  depth  and 
limits  of  the  U.S.  commitment. 

10.  There  can  be  no  doctrine  for  humanitarian  inter¬ 
vention  that  will  serve  as  a  template  for  all  situations. 
Case-by-case  analysis  is  unavoidable.  However,  a  set  of 
guidelines  along  the  lines  of  those  proposed  here  can 
and  should  be  applied. 


U.S.  Navy  person¬ 
nel  cut  a  piece  of 
wood  to  make  a 
bookshelf  for  East 
Timorese  students 
in  Dili  on  Jan.  19, 
2001.  As  part  of 
United  Nations 
humanitarian 
efforts,  about  370 
U.S.  Navy  person¬ 
nel  helped  to 
rebuild  East  Timor, 
which  was 
destroyed  by  anti¬ 
independence 
militiamen  and 
Indonesian  sol¬ 
diers  in  September 
1999. 
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India  warrants 
an  increased 


element  of  its  full  integration  into 
the  community  of  nations. 


ncreciseci  •  china .  In  cooperation  with  its 
|0yg|  Qf  |J  §  allies,  the  United  States  should  pur¬ 
sue  a  mixed  strategy  toward  China 
engagement.  that  neither  relies  on  engagement 

nor  resigns  itself  to  containment. 
While  engaging  China  through  commerce,  military-to- 
military  ties,  and  other  joint  projects,  the  United  States 
should  also  press  for  democracy  and  human  rights  in 
China,  discourage  it  from  spreading  missile  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  hedge  against  a  Chinese  military  buildup.  If 
China  chooses  to  cooperate  within  the  current  interna¬ 
tional  system  and  becomes  democratic,  this  mixed 
strategy  could  evolve  into  mutual  accommodation  and 
partnership.  If  China  becomes  a  hostile  power  bent  on 
regional  domination,  the  U.S.  posture  could  evolve 
into  containment. 


•  India  and  Pakistan.  We  recommend  that  you  decou¬ 
ple  India  and  Pakistan  in  U.S.  calculations.  If  current 
trends  continue,  India  will  become  the  world's  fourth 
largest  economy  by  2015  and  will  emerge  as  a  great 
power.  India  warrants  an  increased  level  of  U.S. 
engagement.  By  contrast,  Pakistan  is  in  the  midst  of 
deep  social  crisis  and  is  pursuing  policies  counter  to 
U.S.  interests.  You  should  increase  pressure  on  Islam¬ 
abad  to  stop  support  for  the  Taliban  in  Afghanistan,  to 
cooperate  in  the  fight  against  terrorism,  to  show 
restraint  in  Kashmir,  and  to  focus  on  solving  its  own 
internal  problems. 

•  Iraq  and  Iran.  The  United  States  should  also 
reappraise  its  policy  of  dual  containment  toward  Iraq 
and  Iran.  This  reappraisal  would  assess  whether  a 
regime  change  in  Iraq  is  necessary  to  U.S.  long-term 
goals  and,  if  so,  how  to  bring  it  about  and  at  what  cost. 
Containment  of  Iraq  could  be  aided  by  an  Iran  that  was 


A  LATIN  AMERICAN  POLICY  AGENDA 

By  Angel  Rabasa,  senior  policy  analyst, 

RAND 

The  next  administration  will  be  confronted  by  two 
major  policy  challenges  in  Latin  America.  One  is 
to  build  the  future  architecture  of  U.S.-Latin 
American  relations  overall.  The  other  is  to  deal  with 
threats  to  democracy  and  stability,  particularly  the  worsen¬ 
ing  situation  in  Colombia  and  the  broader  Andean  region. 

The  first  challenge 
entails  building  the  institu¬ 
tional  framework  for  open 
markets  and  a  stable 
democratic  order  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  keystone 
of  a  proactive  U.S.  policy 
toward  Latin  America 
should  be  an  effort  to 
ap/wide  world  photos/dolores  ochoa  extend  the  North  American 

4  merchant  receives  a  U.S.  five-dollar  bill  at  the  Free  Trade  Agreement 

central  market  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  on  Jan.  9,  2001. 

Ecuador  has  shown  signs  of  recovery  since  it  (NAFTA)  to  the  rest  of 
phased  out  its  currency,  the  sucre,  last  September  [_ati n  America,  beginning 

and  shifted  to  a  dollar-based  economy.  El  Salvador  . 

also  dollarized  its  economy  on  Jan.  1,2001.  Wlth  Chile,  a  showcase  Of 

sound  economic  manage¬ 


ment  and  of  successful  transition  from  military  dictator¬ 
ship  to  democracy.  The  administration  should  set  as  its 
goal  the  merger  of  an  expanded  NAFTA  and  Mercosur 
within  the  next  four  years.  Mercosur  is  a  common  mar¬ 
ket  agreement  involving  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Paraguay.  The  merger  of  NAFTA  and  Mercosur  would 
effectively  establish  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas 
pledged  in  the  1998  Santiago  Summit.  NAFTA  trading 
parity  should  also  be  extended  to  the  states  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Regarding  Mexico,  the  U.S.  administration  should 
seriously  consider  President  Vicente  Fox’s  proposal  to 
negotiate  arrangements  that  would  permit  more  Mexi¬ 
cans  to  work  legally  in  the  United  States  and  thereby 
ameliorate  the  problem  of  illegal  migration.  To  safeguard 
the  United  States  from  increased  narcotics  flows  that 
could  result  from  more-open  borders,  this  arrangement 
should  be  linked  to  more-effective  action  by  Mexican  law 
enforcement  and  judicial  agencies  against  the  illegal 
drug  trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  administration  should 
work  with  Congress  to  abolish  the  drug  certification 
requirement.  This  provision  in  U.S.  law,  which  requires 
the  president  to  certify  annually  to  the  Congress  that 
certain  countries  are  cooperating  with  international  anti¬ 
narcotics  efforts,  is  a  deeply  resented  procedure  that 
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prepared  to  rejoin  the  international  community  by 
ending  its  support  for  terrorism,  its  opposition  to  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  and  its  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  long-range  missiles.  Your  admin¬ 
istration  should  be  prepared  either  to  continue  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  isolating  Iran  or  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
improved  relations  if  Tehran  signals  an  interest  in  rap¬ 
prochement.  If  relations  do  improve,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  increase  U.S. 
investment  in  Iran,  to  end  U.S.  opposition  to  an  energy 
pipeline  through  Iran  from  Central  Asia,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  on  containing  Iraq  and  stabilizing  Afghanistan. 

•  Indonesia.  Severe  instability  in  Indonesia  could  dis¬ 
rupt  trade  and  investment  flows  throughout  Asia,  gen¬ 
erate  widespread  violence,  create  massive  refugee 
flows,  encourage  secessionist  movements  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  and  impede  the  progress  of  democracy 
in  the  region.  The  United  States  should  thus  help 


has  no  practical  effect  in  the  fight  against  illegal  drugs. 
The  United  States  should  also  encourage  Mexico  to 
move  toward  dollarization  or  to  an  Argentine-style  cur¬ 
rency  board  arrangement,  setting  a  fixed  peso-to-dollar 
exchange  ratio.  This  would  remove  exchange  rate  insta¬ 
bility  as  a  source  of  Mexico’s  periodic  financial  crises. 

The  United  States  has  failed  to  support  the  sponta¬ 
neous  movement  toward  dollarization  in  several  Latin 
American  countries.  While  dollarization  may  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  every  country,  it  would  lower  the  cost  of  capital, 
encourage  fiscal  discipline,  reduce  the  transaction  costs 
of  international  trade  and  finance,  increase  investor  con¬ 
fidence,  and  deepen  hemispheric  integration.  The 
administration  should  send  a  positive  signal  to  countries 
willing  to  dollarize  their  economies  and  encourage  the 
development  of  a  common  monetary  order  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  regional  threats  to  democ¬ 
racy  and  stability,  economic  integration  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  hemispheric 
security  community.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  has  played  a  new  role  over  the  past 
decade  in  preventing  conflict  and  thwarting  disruptions 
of  the  democratic  process.  But  OAS  and  related  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  are 


Indonesia  to  avoid  political  collapse  and  to  keep  its 
democratic  reforms  on  track.  We  should  support  the 
country’s  economic  recovery  and  territorial  integrity, 
engage  its  military,  and  help  to  restore  its  role  in 
regional  security. 

A  New  Global  Agenda 

Radical  changes  in  the  global  economy  have  expanded 
the  international  agenda.  Globalization — defined  here 
as  the  increasing  volume  and  speed  of  cross-border 
flows  of  goods,  services,  ideas,  capital,  technology,  and 
people — is,  according  to  many  observers,  redefining 
“foreign  policy.”  Globalization  is  reducing  the  degree  of 
control  over  events  by  governments  in  favor  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
(NGOs).  Globalization  is  also  strengthening  intercon¬ 
nections  among  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
We  believe  that  U.S.  leadership  should  respond  to 
these  developments  in  at  least  four  ways: 


not  prepared  to  deal  effectively  with  challenges  such  as 
the  collapse  or  near-collapse  of  the  Colombian  govern¬ 
ment,  the  spillover  of  the  Colombian  conflict  to  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  the  takeover  of  a  Caribbean  island  state 
by  forces  linked  to  international  criminal  networks,  or  a 
violent  endgame  in  Cuba. 

The  United  States  should  seek  a  restructuring  of 
the  inter-American  security  system  to  give  OAS  the 
authority  to  generate  multinational  responses  to  hemi¬ 
spheric  security  threats.  These  responses  could  be 
analogous  to  NATO’s  peacekeeping  and  crisis  manage¬ 
ment  roles  and  could  focus  on  nontraditional  threats, 
such  as  the  cross-border  activities  of  narcotraffickers 
and  guerrillas. 

What  is  needed  is  an  overarching  purpose  and  sus¬ 
tained  high-level  U.S.  government  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  hemispheric  security  broadly  defined.  The  U.S. 
position  as  the  preeminent  power  in  the  hemisphere  was 
one  of  the  foundations  of  its  rise  to  global  power  in  the 
early  20th  century.  A  far-sighted  policy  of  enlargement 
and  consolidation  of  a  hemispheric  community  would  be 
an  investment  in  America’s  future  as  the  preeminent 
global  power. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE/RAYMOND  T.  CONWAY,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


U.S.  Army  Sgt.  Brett  Thorpe ,  right .  instructs  Royal  Thai  soldiers  on  intravenous 
transfusion  techniques  on  May  17,  1998.  during  Exercise  Cobra  Gold.  The  annual 
military  exercise  combines  air,  land,  and  sea  operations  to  foster  regional  peace  and 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Royal  Thai  Armed  Forces  to  defend  Thailand.  In  the 
2000  exercise,  Singapore  joined  for  the  first  time,  and  there  were  observers  from  the 

Philippines.  Australia,  and  Malaysia. 


Foster  global  economic  order ;  Early  in  your 
administration,  we  recommend  that  you  seek  “fast- 
track”  trade  negotiating  authority  from  Congress, 
secure  support  from  key  foreign  allies  on  the  frame¬ 
work  for  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  engage  U.S. 
groups  with  concerns  about  the  labor  and  environ¬ 
mental  practices  of  some  U.S. 
trading  partners,  and  ensure  that 
less-influential  countries  and  NGOs 
gain  appropriate  access  to  the 
negotiations.  We  also  believe  that 
you  should  promote  reforms  in 
international  financial  institutions 
to  ensure  that  they  are  account¬ 
able  to  their  constituencies,  that 
their  funds  are  promoting  bal¬ 
anced  and  sustainable  growth,  and 
that  their  funds  are  neither  being 
diverted  or  stolen  by  host-country 
officials  nor  allocated  to  inefficient 
or  socially  irresponsible  uses.  Finally,  we  recommend 
that  you  take  proactive  measures  to  deepen  economic 
ties  with  Latin  America,  especially  Mexico,  in  order  to 
foster  a  stable,  democratic,  and  free-market-oriented 
hemisphere. 


It  is  a  matter  of 
creating  a  new 
ethos  that  is  not 
based  solely  on  a 
national  model  but 
that  embraces  a 
global  vision. 


Counter  asymmetric  warfare .  Asymmetric  war¬ 
fare  refers  to  the  capacity  of  smaller  powers  to  cause 
damage  and  to  influence  the  global  agenda  to  a  degree 
out  of  proportion  to  their  recognized  status  in  the 
world.  For  example,  a  smaller  power  (or  nonstate  actor) 
might  resort  to  terrorism,  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  or  cyber  threats  partly  in  response  to  U.S. 
military  dominance.  The  transnational  nature  of  many 
of  these  threats  means  that  the  U.S.  ability  to  counter 
them  will  depend  on  greater  cooperation  among  the 
major  industrial  countries.  More  specifically,  the  United 
States  should  work  to  strengthen  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention,  press  Russia  to  stop  providing 
assistance  to  Iran  for  its  nuclear  program,  and  discour¬ 
age  Chinese  and  Russian  assistance  in  the  spread  of 
missile  technology.  We  also  strongly  recommend  that 
you  mandate  cooperation  among  domestic  law 
enforcement,  intelligence,  economic,  and  diplomatic 
assets  to  combat  these  threats. 

Respond  actively  to  nontraditional  threats  and 
opportunities .  A  host  of  new  global  challenges  may 
soon  require  imaginative  and  sustained  responses  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  These  nontraditional 
challenges  include  uncontrolled  migration  across  bor¬ 
ders,  international  crime,  pandemics  like  AIDS  and 
malaria,  and  environmental  degradation.  Many  of 
these  problems  will  affect  Africa  in  particular.  In  few  of 
these  cases  is  there  a  consensus  that  they  represent 
serious  “security”  threats  to  the  United  States  or  its 
allies.  However,  in  this  era,  we  in  the  United  States, 
along  with  our  major  industrial-state  allies,  have  the 
resources  and  opportunity  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
want  to  live  in  a  world  where  such  problems  continue 
to  fester,  or  whether  we  will  try  to  make  a  difference. 
For  your  administration,  this  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
leadership  and  exhortation.  Then  it  is  a  matter  of  form¬ 
ing  alliances  with  like-minded,  relatively  wealthy 
countries  to  begin  creating  a  new  ethos  for  the  future 
that  is  not  based  solely  on  a  short-term  national  model 
but  that  embraces  a  long-term  global  vision. 

Meanwhile,  your  administration  can  continue  the 
U.S.  government’s  vigorous  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  democracy.  This  is  the  major  opportunity  of 
the  age:  to  create  a  world  in  which  more  people  than 
ever  before  will  be  able  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  to 
take  part  in  civil  society,  and  to  pursue  basic  benefits 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Unstinting  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  for  human  rights  need  no  longer  be  limited,  in 
terms  of  country  or  region,  by  the  trade-offs  that  were 
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sometimes  required  during  the  cold  war.  Democracy  is 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  social  and  political  force 
in  the  world,  both  today  and  for  the  indefinite  future. 
The  United  States — and  your  administration — can  and 
should  remain  the  foremost  champion  of  democratic 
development,  in  word  and  deed,  including  vigorous 
support  for  global  democracy-based  institutions,  for 
democracy-oriented  NGOs,  and  for  following  up  on  the 
June  2000  World  Democracy  Conference  in  Warsaw. 

Nurture  international  institutions.  The  United 
States  wants  to  maintain  its  relative  freedom  from 
external  threats  and  its  capability  to  shape  the  global 
environment.  One  long-term  means  to  these  ends  is 
particularly  critical:  U.S.  leadership  in  building  inter¬ 
national  institutions,  practices,  attitudes,  and  process¬ 
es  that  can  benefit  the  United  States  precisely  because 
they  also  benefit  other  countries.  The  utility  of  this 
approach  was  demonstrated  by  the  re-creation  of 
NATO  during  the  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations.  As 
a  result  of  this  effort,  a  wider  range  of  countries  can 
now  benefit  both  from  greater  security  and  from 
greater  social  development.  The  EU  has  also  made 
great  strides,  not  only  for  its  15  members,  but  also  for 
other  countries  in  Central  Europe  and  beyond. 

No  doubt,  neither  the  NATO  nor  EU  model  will 
find  direct  application  elsewhere;  both  are  the  prod¬ 


ucts  of  unique  circumstances.  But 
as  U.S.  president,  you  can  promote 
the  basic  method  of  institutional 
development.  This  method  can 
help  mobilize  support  for  action  in 
those  parts  of  the  world — such  as 
Africa  and  parts  of  Asia — that  tend 
to  generate  less  interest  in  the  wake 
of  the  cold  war.  Sustaining  support 
for  this  approach  will  also  require 
rebuilding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  institution 
and  reestablishing  U.S.  domestic 


Unstinting  U.S. 
support  for  human 
rights  need  no 
longer  be  limited  by 
the  trade-offs  that 
were  sometimes 
required  during  the 
cold  war. 


support  for  the  U.N.  At  the  very 
least,  the  United  States  must  fulfill  its  commitments  to 
pay  its  U.N.  dues,  while  continuing  to  press  for  neces¬ 
sary  institutional  reforms.  ■ 
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Unidentified  United  Nations  staff  arrive 
at  the  airport  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan, 
from  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  on  Jan.  18,  2001, 
a  day  before  U.N.  sanctions  took  effect 
against  the  Taliban  government  of 
Afghanistan.  Sanctions  were  imposed 
for  giving  refuge  to  Osama  bin  Laden, 
wanted  by  the  United  States  on  terrorism 
charges  and  suspected  of  giving  the 
orders  to  the  suicide  bombers  who 
attacked  the  USS  Cole  on  Oct.  12,  2000, 
in  the  port  of  Aden,  Yemen,  killing  17 
U.S.  sailors.  The  transnational  nature  of 
terrorism  and  other  forms  of  asymmetric 
warfare  means  that  countering  them  will 
depend  on  greater  cooperation  among 
the  major  industrial  countries,  according 
to  the  Transition  2001  panel. 
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